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The First Civilizations 

The first civilizations formed on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
examples are the Ancient Egyptians, who were based on the Nile, the 
Mesopotamians in the Fertile Crescent on the Tigris/Euphrates rivers, the 
Ancient Chinese on the Yellow River, and the Ancient India on the Indus. 
Rivers were attractive locations because they provided a steady supply of 
drinking water and made the land fertile for growing crops. Goods and 
people could be transported easily, and the people in these civilizations 
could fish and hunt the animals that came to drink water. Additionally, 
those lost in the wilderness could return to civilization by traveling 
downstream, where the major centers of human population tend to 
concentrate. 


The Nile River and Delta. Most of the Ancient Egyptian settlements occurred along 
the northern part of the Nile, pictured in this satellite image taken from orbit by 
NASA. 

Temple and Water Of Life- In the book of Ezekiel, the bible describes that 
the living water is flowing out from the temple of God in Jerusalem. The 
water of life first flows into the Jordan River and later into the Dead Sea. As 
we can see through the name “the Dead Sea,” the sea was once dead, but as 
soon as the living water flows into it, it starts to revive again. 


Importance of water in Hinduism 

As we all know water is essential to life. We build cities around it, cleanse, 
play and drink it. It is a scientific fact that we cannot live without water. For 
the same reasons, the subject of water has been treated spiritually, 
philosophically, cosmologically, medically, and poetically in the ancient 
Indian literature comprising 
the Veda(s), Brahmana(s), Upanisad(s), Purana(s), and Smrti(s). Water 
occupies the highest place amongst the five basic elements of nature, 
called panchamahabhtta. These are: 


akasa (ether, substratum, space), 
vayu (air), 

teja or agni (radiation, energy, or 
apa(water), and 

prthivi (Earth). 


See 


These natural entities and forces such as sun, earth, rivers, ocean, wind, 
water etc. have been worshipped in India as Gods since many years. 
Perhaps it is not a sheer coincidence that the King of these Gods is Indra, 
the God of Rain. Clearly, ancient Indians were aware of the importance of 
rain and other hydrologic variables for the society. (National Institute of 
Hydrology). 


In Indian culture water is linked to every social aspect of life. Divine water 
is consumed in the temple after puja worship rituals; idols of worship are 
sprinkled with water (abhishekam); and a plantain leaf kept for a meal is 
cleaned with water and a prayer. Many other rituals also highlight the 
significance of water in Indian culture. The Holy River Ganges is 
mythologically linked to Lord Shiva as the fountain that flows through the 
Himalayan terrain, reaching first Haridwar and then Benares. All over India 
people throng for a dip in the holy river to wash away their sins. The Holy 
River Ganges is the Hindu symbol for purification of the soul and 
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rejuvenation of the mind. Holy river Ganges is sacred to Hindus. It’s a holy 
tradition to die and have the body burnt and the ashes cast into the waters 
of the holy River Ganges. Hindu believe that by doing so one is freed from 
the cycle of birth and rebirth. Millions of Hindu take bath in the holy rivers 
to wash away their sins and achieve salvation. Kumb Mela is also celebrated 
on the bank of holy river Ganges every three years. 


Other rivers, such as the Brahmaputra, Indus, Godavari, Krishna, Narmada, 
Cauveri, and Mahanadi, are also symbolic places in Indian culture with 
thriving agriculture and plantations on their shores. 

Before doing any sacred ceremony, Hindus purify their body with water. 
Hindus prayed Gayatri during ablutions for purity : one prays to the 
Goddess to purify water in order that both the exterior and interior, the 
mind of a person are cleansed, purified and illuminated. There is a principle 
called the triple purity; this is purity of thoughts, words and actions. When 
one acts with this triple purity, one is said to be following righteousness 
or dharma, the foundation of Hindu life, and indeed, the foundation of the 
Universe. 


Many temples have a bathing place attached; this is called a “tank” 
and it is customary to wash before entering and undertaking the rites.(SIN, 
Australia). For similar reasons Hindu offer water to Surya (Sun) early in the 
morning. Waking up early in the morning to perform this ritual every day 
makes a person disciplined and maintains the body, mind and spirit balance. 
The first ray of sun inspires early success in daily life. It grants you all 
pleasures, good health and wealth in life. 


Water is essential for every Hindu ritual. Water offered to God and the 
water collected after bathing the divines are considered very sacred. This 
water is blessed and is given as offering to the devotees. The water of the 
(Kalasa or Kumbh) is said to be with divine essence, symbolising God. This 
is regularly used in different religious rites. 

One of the religious rituals is Tarpana or Tarpan (offering made to divine 
entities). Which is the act of pouring water through the hands with the use 
of sacred grass as a symbolic gesture of recognition. 


Hindus sprinkle water around the plate before starting the meal which 
is a tradition. 

In Hinduism after child birth a close relative pours a few drops of water on 
the child’s body using the right hand is called Nir. It is said that this ritual 
will bless that child to get a good character. 


Water also plays an important role in death rituals. Many funeral 
grounds are located near the rivers. After cremation the mourners bath in 
the river before returning home. By doing this the body of the mourner 
becomes pure. (Diptimayee Pairda, 2017). 
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Hence, Water in Hinduism holdsa sacred place because it is believed to 
hold purifying and cleansing powers. ... It recognises that water is a part of 


life; that we are made up of, live, breathe and consume water.’ 


The subject of water has been treated spiritually, philosophically, 
cosmologically, medically, and poetically in the ancient Indian literature 
comprising the Veda(s), Brahmana(s), Upanisad(s), Purana(s), 
and Smrti(s). Water is regarded as the primordial substance from which 
the universe came into being. Water occupies the highest place amongst 
the five basic elements of nature, called pancamahabhuta. These 
are: akasa (ether, substratum, space), vayu (air), teja or agni (radiation, 
energy, or fire), apa (water), and prthivi (Earth). These 
five bhuta constitute the physical universe. Air is said to have been 
generated from space, fire from space, water from fire, and earth from 
water. Fire and water, which are said to pervade the entire universe, have 
a close nexus and are believed to possess procreative powers 


1.Water in India: Spiritual and Technical Aspects, K. N. Sharma-Water in India: Spiritual 
and Technical Aspects | SpringerLink 


The tripartite nature of agnihas been connected with the three forms of 
water - celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial. 


The Reservoir: If the temple is not in the vicinity of a natural water body, a 
reservoir of fresh water is built on the temple premises. The water is used 
for rituals as well as to keep the temple floor clean or even for a ritual bath 
before entering the holy abode. 
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Temple Tanks are an essential part of every large Hindu temple. In fact, 
every village/town/city definitely has a temple that has a sizable temple 
tank. But why does every temple need to have one? 


Conventional beliefs hold that the water of a temple tank is holy and has 
cleansing properties. The water acts as a cleanser, and people believe that 
it washes away their sins. So, it is an unwritten rule to take a dip in the 
temple tank before offering prayers to the presiding deity, thus purifying 
oneself. Also, the during the festive season, the deity is taken aboard a boat 
and given a trip around the tank. But in actuality, the water tanks serve as a 
useful reservoir to help people tide over water scarcity. It should be noted 
that any such large area of stored water adds to the water table. So by 
installing a tank in each temple, the entire surrounding area’s water level is 
significantly improved. 


Further, water in India is largely dependant on the monsoons. In case the 
rains fail, the people can look upto these temple tanks to fulfill their basic 
needs. What an ingenious way our ancient Vedic Indians had to utilise the 
rainwater! Giving the reason a religious background paved the way for its 
construction... 


But these days we find most of these tanks in a state of neglect. They are 
either dried up or poorly maintained, which leads to their contamination. 
Water scarcity is not a problem faced only by people of the past, it is 
something we face everyday. If we can revive this ancient system of 
increasing the water table level, we might not have to face acute water 
shortage in the future... 


Temple tank in Hampi, Karnataka./Temple tank in Bhoga Nandeeshwara Temple at 
Chikkaballapur district, Karnataka. 


Temple tanks are wells or reservoirs built as part of the temple complex 
near Indian temples. They are called pushkarini, kalyani, kunda, sarovara, 
tirtha, talab, pukhuri, ambalakkulam, etc. in different languages and regions 
of India. Some tanks are said to cure various diseases and maladies when 
bathed in."!! It is possible that these are cultural remnants of structures such 
as the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro or Dholavira, which was. part of 
the Indus Valley Civilization. Some are stepwells with many steps at the 
sides. 

Since ancient times, the design of water storage has been important in 
India's temple architecture, especially in western India where dry and 
monsoon seasons alternate. Temple tank design became an art form in 
itself. An example of the art of tank design is the large, geometrically 
spectacular Stepped Tank at the Royal Center at the ruins of Vijayanagara, 
the capital of the Vijayanagara Empire, surrounding the modern town 
of Hampi. It is lined with green diorite and has nodrain. It was filled 
by aqueduct. 


The tanks are used for ritual cleansing and during rites of consecration. The 
water in the tank is deemed to be sacred water from the Ganges River. 

In India, a stepwell is a deep masonry well with steps going down to the 
water level in the well. It is called a vavin west India and a baoliin north 
India. Some were built by kings and were richly ornamented. They often 
were built by nobility, some being for secular use from which anyone could 
obtain water. 


Kalyani, also called pushkarni, are ancient Hindu stepped bathing wells. 


These wells were typically built near Hindu temples to accommodate 
bathing and cleansing activities before prayer. They are also used for 
immersion of Ganesha idols during Ganesha Chaturthi. 

In Sikhism temple tanks are called "Sarovar". 


Though each civilization was uniquely different, we can see common 
patterns amongst these first civilizations since they were all based around 
rivers. Most notably, these early civilizations were all hydraulic empires. A 
hydraulic empire (also known as hydraulic despotism, or water monopoly 
empire) is a social or governmental structure which maintains power 
through exclusive control over water access. This system of government 
arises through the need for flood control and irrigation, which requires 
central coordination and a specialized bureaucracy. This political structure 
is commonly characterized by a system of hierarchy and control based 
around class or caste. 


Power, both over resources (food, water, energy) and a means of 
enforcement, such as the military, are vital for the maintenance of control. 
Most hydraulic empires exist in desert regions, but imperial China also had 
some such characteristics, due to the exacting needs of rice cultivation. 
Popular revolution in such a state was very difficult; a dynasty might die out 
or be overthrown by force, but the new regime would differ very little from 
the old one. Hydraulic empires were usually destroyed by foreign 
conquerors. 


Studies in Cambodia and Yunnan show that water is an essential 
requirement for life, is a constant feature of landscapes. 
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Chapter 16 Linking Downstream to Upstream in Landscape Archaeology — Two Southeast Asian 
Examples Terry Lustig, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/274513223 Linking Downstream_to_Upstream_in_Landscape_ 
Archaeology_-_Two_Southeast_Asian_Examples 


With 5.5 million hectares of land area, the Mekong River Delta is one of the 
largest river deltas in the world. Mangrove forests, Melaleuca freshwater 
Swamps and seasonally inundated marshes are the three main wetland 
vegetation types. Wetlands of the Mekong River Delta support a rich 
biodiversity, especially of fishes and birds. 


Today, Ecosystem products and services provided by wetlands of the 
Mekong River Delta are enormous, supporting the livelihood of more than 
18 million people in Cambodia and Vietnam. Rapid economic development 
during the past decades, however, have resulted in large-scale wetland loss. 


The Origins of Angkor: Indian or Khmer? 

Around 200 AD the pace intensified. In the south of the region, in the 
Mekong Delta, sites of an altogether larger size began to appear. The 
largest is that of Oc Eo, a walled city three kilometres long, by 1.5 
kilometres wide, surrounded by ramparts and ditches and bisected by 
canals. In the 3rd century AD, the area was visited by the Chinese, who 
called it Funan. And from the 5th century onwards, the first Sanskrit 
inscriptions attest the strengthening of Indian influence. 

Yet the evidence of the inscriptions is ambiguous. Although they are written 
in an Indian script, they are written in two different languages entirely 
different - as different as English and Japanese. Sanskrit is, after all, one of 
the Indo- European languages, whereas Khmer is part of the Austroasiatic 
group, which includes Vietnamese. The high status inscriptions are in 
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Sanskrit, whereas the more mundane ones are in Khmer - the language of 
the Cambodians. The kings - titled ‘Varman’ - are recorded in Sanskrit, 
while the workers are mentioned in Khmer, with names such as Dog, 
Stinker, and Black Monkey. Yet there are hints of a stronger Khmer 
background, in particular in the use of the word Pon, which means 
something like ‘Great Lord’, and which appears to be derived from an older 
Khmer substratum of society. Then around 550 AD, the civilisation in the 
delta appears to collapse and progress takes place in the valley of the Great 
Lake. And from 800 AD, Angkor itself began to rise to pre-eminence. 
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The Indian influence in the Angkorian civilisation cannot be denied, 
though one should note that no Indian colony has yet been discovered. 
However, the Khmer contribution is far more substantial than has been 
allowed before, and in particular the emphasis on water management 
maybe derived from local practices. And when Angkor was besieged and 
finally destroyed by the Siamese in 1431 and the splendour of the court was 
transferred to the Siamese kingdom it was the Khmer language and people 
that survived in Cambodia today. 


One of the most remarkable features at Angkor are the huge reservoirs 
known as barays. These do not appear to have any parallels in India. Are 
they then the best example of a purely local feature of the Angkor 
civilisation? Interest in water management was stimulated by Williams- 
Hunt’s 1950 Antiquity article on irregular earthworks: further examination 
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shows that many of these (see below)were moated sites, with moats rather 
excessive for any functional purpose. 


However, the most spectacular and fruitful excavation has been at Noen U- 
Loke, where a trench 200-metres long and up to six metres deep was dug in 
a single day by a mechanical digger, and hastily examined before it filled up 
again with groundwater. This procedure was repeated at five other moated 
sites in the study area by Professor William Boyd, the _ project 
geomorphologist. The sediments and the radiocarbon samples revealed that 
the banks were constructed during the Iron Age, between about 200 BC and 
500 AD, to divert and control the rivers that flowed past the settlements. In 
the interior of Noen U-Loke, large area excavation revealed a cemetery with 
125 inhumations, with dates spread over the entire millennium of the Iron 
Age, beginning in about 400 BC. The most common, though bizarre, type 
were the rice burials. Here the grave was dug, and the base was covered 
with a layer of burnt rice. The body was then inserted with grave goods and 
finally covered with rice. Many sackfuls must have been involved - a 
spectacular display of conspicuous extravagance - a real potlatch, to adopt 
an American term. 


Many of the burials were rich in a more conventional fashion. Indeed, one of 
them went right over the top. He was a young man buried with 75 bronze 
bangles on each arm, covering armpit to wrist. The finger bones were dense 
with rings, and the toes bore large bronze rings. Around his waist, he had 
not one, but three, belts of bronze, and many glass beads. His ear coils were 
of silver, covered in gold, and he was accompanied by superb eggshell thin 
pottery vessels. Perhaps most significant of all, there was a single iron 
knife. 


In comparing the site with the earlier Bronze Age site, the biggest change 
comes with the animal bones. By now, wild animals were virtually absent 
and instead, there was a predominance of cattle. Cattle and rice formed the 
basis of the agricultural economy. There was wide-spread evidence for iron 
smelting, though surprisingly, there was no evidence for pottery 
manufacture: the very fine thin pots must have been made elsewhere, 
presumably by specialist potters. However, there was also evidence for salt 
manufacture on a commercial scale. Did salt and iron form the currency 
with which they carried on their exchange? It was a rich community, ready 
to begin what archaeologists see as the rise to complexity. 


Located in Angkor, the West Baray holds over 12 billion gallons of water 


and required 200,000 people to construct its tall embankments. Ten 
centuries later, its water is still being used to irrigate surrounding fields 


What is the origin of Angkor Wat? The great temple of that name, and 
the city in which it is set, are one of the great marvels of the world - but 
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where did it come from, and what were its origins? When exploration began 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, it was quickly obvious that there was strong 
Indian influence. The numerous inscriptions were written in an Indian script 
and many of them were in Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Hindus. 
Furthermore, the temple was established to Vishnu, a Hindu deity, and also 
included statues of Buddha. There was clearly strong Indian influence, but 
did this also imply an Indian invasion? 
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Angkor: Asia's ancient 'Hydraulic City By Marissa Carruthers3rd December 2021 


New Year celebrations, During religious festivals, Cambodians flock to 
Phnom Kulen’s peak to be blessed by the same waters used to coronate 
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kings since 802 AD. This was when empire founder Jayavarman II was 
washed with sacred water and declared a devaraja or God King, marking 
the start of the Angkor Empire. The empire went on to span much of 
modern-day Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Vietnam, and house the world's 
largest pre-industrial urban hub - the city of Angkor. 


To immortalise this sacred spot that sits about 50km north of Siem Reap 
city, 1,000 lingas - a phallic symbol incarnation of the Hindu god Shiva - 
were carved into the riverbed at Kbal Spean, where water flows to the 
Angkor plains and into the Tonle Sap Lake. Even today, this water is 
regarded as sacred, and its power is believed to cure illnesses and bring 
luck.This is a very special place for Cambodians; it's an important part of 
their history. Jayavarman II's spiritual blessing marked the start of the 
Angkor Empire's close relationship with water. However, it wasn't until the 
capital shifted south to Rolous and then to its final resting place for more 
than five centuries - Angkor - that master engineers were able to use their 
skills to create the intricate water system that fed the empire's rise and 
demise. 


The plains of Angkor are ideal for an empire to flourish,mThere are 
ample resources, such as good rice soil close to the Tonle Sap Lake. The 
lake is one of the world's most productive inland fisheries and Angkor is 
sitting right on the north shore of this enormous food bowl. Angkor grew to 
become a success on the back of these resources."To craft a city of its size, 
the manmade canals carved to steer water from Phnom Kulen to the plains 
of Angkor were key to construction. They were used to transport the 
estimated 10 million sandstone bricks, weighing up to 1,500kg each, that 
built Angkor. 


Research reveals that in the late 14th and early 15th Centuries, dramatic 
shifts in climate caused prolonged monsoon rains followed by intense 
droughts. These climate changes took their toll on the water management 
network, contributing to the mighty empire's eventual fall.The whole city 
was being slapped around by these huge weather variations. The scale of 
the network and its interdependence meant the massive disturbance of 
droughts and people changing the system to cope followed by very wet 
years blew parts apart. This fragmented the whole network, making it 


unusable.Ancient Engineering Marvels 
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What is Angkor? 
The secret of Angkor rests in its exceptionally fertile position. It lies just 
beyond the banks of the Tonle Sap, or Great Lake, which is not only the 
largest lake in south-east Asia, but also one of the largest in the world. The 
Tonle Sap is subject to a strange and unusual phenomenon. It lies along one 
of the principal tributaries of the great Mekong river, but every year at the 
time of the monsoon, the river goes into reverse, and the water from the 
Mekong flows back up its tributary, thus increasing the size of the Great 
Lake many times. When the water level recedes, the land is ideal for rice 
cultivation in great abundance. 


There are three main features at Angkor. Best known is the impressive 
temple of Angkor Wat itself, built by Suryavarman II, the greatest of all the 
kings of Angkor between his accession in 1113 and his death in 1150. 
However this is only part of the whole complex. There is also the great city, 
with its walls and temples and houses. It once contained the great palaces, 
though as the palaces were of timber, none has survived. The third feature, 
in its way equally remarkable, are the three huge artificial lakes that are 
found in the vicinity. These are the subject of immense controversy. Were 
they essentially functional - reservoirs to provide water in times of famine? 
Or were they ritual? At the centre of each was a temple set on an island: do 
these reservoirs represent the Hindu mythology? 


Four-faced head of Deva found in Cambodia shows powerful 

The gate is located west of Bayon Temple which stands at the centre of 
Angkor Thom and is known for its most distinctive feature -- around 200 
stone faces which jut out from the upper terrace and cluster around its 
central peak. 

The head of the newly-found statue which has "two faces from the middle of 
the nose" has been reassembled by a team of archaeologists and, with the 
assistance of the heritage police, kept on site for further restoration. 

The restoration project of Takav Gate was started in May by the APSARA 
National Authority (ANA) -- which protects one of the largest archaeological 
sites in the world - and is expected to complete in 2023. 

"For this Deva's head statue, the team had an assemble trial with the statue 
of Deva's shoulder that was found earlier. As a result, the head statue 
matched with the body," the authority revealed on Monday. 

ANA archaeologist Kim Sengpheakdey said that the restoration and 
strengthening the Takav Gate is focusing on restoring the statues of the 
elephants, the Devas and Asuras (the demons) built in the late 12th or early 
13th century. The gate was made of sandstone and laterite with three four- 
faced Brahma above. 

"Some of the challenges that the team encountered were that the elephants 
or other structures had broken into small pieces. They were difficult to 
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reassemble and we needed some new stones to replace the missing ones," 
she said. 

In July, the authority had announced that during the first three weeks of the 
excavation work, some statues and artifacts have been found. 

It included six Asura heads, of which three were in good condition, while 
the other three were only half full, along with four Asura's bodies. 

For the three heads of the Devas found, two of them were in good condition, 
and the other one was only half a shoulder to the lips. 

It was the Mahayana Buddhist King Jayavarman VII (1181-1220), regarded 
as one of the most fascinating personality in Khmer history, who founded 
Angkor Thom and built temple-mountain Bayon, around which he developed 
the entire capital. The city measures nine square kilometers and homes 
major temples of the king. 

Following Jayavarman's death, it was modified and augmented by later 
Hindu and the ravada Buddhist kings in accordance with their own religious 
preferences. 

The Bayon Temple remains one of the more famous, popular and beautiful 
of the structures in the Angkor Wat Archeological Park, the largest religious 
monument in the world measuring 162.6 hectares. 

According to Cambodia's ministry of tourism, the Angkor Wat temple 
complex was originally constructed as a Hindu temple dedicated to the god 
Vishnu for the Khmer Empire, gradually transforming into a Buddhist 
temple towards the end of the 12th century. 

Between 1986 to 1993, at a time when peace was yet to be restored in 
Cambodia after the collapse of the Khmer Rouge regime, the Indian 
government - responding to an appeal by Phnom Penh - undertook the 
conservation of the Angkor Wat temple at a cost of US$ 4 million. 

In 1992, the Angkor monument was registered on the UNESCO World 
Heritage List as a monument of universal value for human being and, at the 
same time, also as a monument exposed to the crisis. In 2004, the Angkor 
site was taken off the World Heritage List in danger. 

(The content is being carried under an = arrangement’ with 
indianarrative.com) 

--indianarrative 


The East Baray or Yashodharatataka, is a now-dry baray, or artificial 
body of water, at Angkor, Cambodia, oriented east-west and located just 
east of the walled city Angkor Thom. It was built around the year 900 AD 
during the reign of King Yasovarman.'"!'!'>1!° Fed by the Siem Reap River 
flowing down from the Kulen Hills, it was the second-largest baray in the 
Angkor region (after the West Baray) and one of the largest handcut water 
reservoirs on Earth, measuring roughly 7.5 by 1.8 kilometers and holding 
over 50 million cubic meters of water. Stones bearing inscriptions that mark 
the construction of the baray have been found at all four of its corners. The 
labour and organization necessary for its construction were staggering: Its 
dikes contain roughly 8 million cubic meters of fill. 
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Scholars are divided on the purpose of this and other barays. By some 
theories, they held water for irrigation, but no inscription has been found 
mentioning such a function. Other theories say that barays served primarily 
a symbolic purpose in Khmer religious life, representing the seas of creation 
that surround Mount Meru, home of the Hindu gods. 


The East Baray today contains no water; farmers till crops on its bed. But its 
outlines remain clearly visible in satellite photographs. In the middle of the 
baray is the East Mebon temple, located on elevated ground that was an 
island in the days when the baray contained water. An international team of 
experts led by Dr. Damian Evans is on a mission to uncover the secrets of 
the ancient city of Angkor and its massive temple Angkor Wat. Using a 
revolutionary mapping system called LIDAR, they uncover a complex grid of 
roads, canals, and other structures never before seen, leading to new 
revelations about the Khmer Empire. Follow the rise of this great 
civilization, from the rice paddies of the Kulen Hills to virtually all of 
Southeast Asia, and witness the epic scale of their medieval metropolis. 


The name "Siem Reap" can be translated to mean 'defeat of Siam' (siem in 
Khmer), and is commonly taken as a reference to an incident in the 
centuries-old conflict between the Siamese and Khmer kingdoms, although 
this is probably apocryphal. According to oral tradition, King Ang Chan 
(1516-1566) had named the town "Siem Reap" after he repulsed an army 
sent to invade Cambodia by the Thai king Maha Chakkraphat in 1549. 
Scholars such as Michael Vickery consider this derivation to be simply a 
modern folk etymology, and maintain that while the names Siem Reap 
and Chenla, the old Chinese name for Cambodia, may perhaps be related, 
the actual origin of the name is unknown. 


The traditional tale claims that King Ang Chan of Cambodia tried to assert 
greater independence from Siam, which was then struggling internally. The 
Siamese king Chairacha had been poisoned by his concubine, Lady Sri 
Sudachan, who had committed adultery with a 
commoner, Worawongsathirat, while the king was away leading a campaign 
against the Kingdom of Lan Na. Sudachan then placed her lover on the 
throne. The Thai nobility lured them outside the city on a royal procession 
by barge to inspect a newly discovered white elephant. After killing the 
usurper, along with Sudachan and their new-born daughter, they 
invited Prince Thianracha to leave the monkhood and assume the throne as 
King Maha Chakkraphat (1548-1569). With the Thais distracted by internal 
problems, King Ang Chan attacked. He seized the Siamese city 
of Prachinburi in 1549, sacking the city and making slaves of its inhabitants. 
Only then did he learn that the succession had been settled and that Maha 
Chakkraphat was the new ruler. Ang Chan immediately retreated to 
Cambodia, taking captives with him. King Maha Chakkraphat was furious 
over the unprovoked attack, but Burma had also chosen to invade 
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through Three Pagodas Pass. The Burmese army posed a much more 
serious threat, as it captured Kanchanaburi and Suphanburi. It then 
appeared before Ayutthaya itself. 


The Thai army managed to defeat the Burmese, who quickly retreated 
through the pass. Maha Chakkraphat's thoughts then turned to Cambodia. 
Not only had Ang Chan attacked and looted Prachinburi, turning its people 
into slaves, but he also refused to give Maha Chakkraphat a white elephant 
he had requested, rejecting even this token of submission to Siam.!*! Maha 
Chakkraphat ordered Prince Ong, the governor of Sawankhalok, to lead an 
expedition to punish Ang Chan and recover the Thai captives. The rival 
armies met, and Ang Chan killed Prince Ong with a lucky musket shot from 
an elephant's back. The leaderless Thai army fled, and Ang Chan allegedly 
captured more than 10,000 Siamese soldiers. To celebrate his great victory, 
King Ang Chan supposedly named the battleground "Siem Reap", meaning 
‘the total defeat of Siam’. 


In reality, surviving historic sources make this derivation appear unlikely, 
since they date the decline of Angkor to more than a century before this, 
when a military expedition from Ayutthaya captured and sacked Angkor 
Wat, which began a long period of vassal rule over Cambodia. The 1431 
capture coincided with the decline of Angkor, though the reasons behind its 
abandonment are not clear. They may have included environmental changes 
and failings of the Khmer infrastructure.From the 16th to the 19th 
centuries, infighting among the Khmer nobility led to periodic intervention 
and domination by both of Cambodia's more powerful neighbors, Vietnam 
and Siam. Siem Reap, along with Battambang (Phra Tabong) and Sisophon, 
major cities in northwest Cambodia, was under Siamese administration and 
the provinces were collectively known as Inner Cambodia from 1795 un 1 
1907, when they were ceded to French Indochina. During the 18th century, 
under the rule of the Ayutthaya Kingdom, it was known as Nakhon 
Siam (‘Siam's city’) 

Re-discovery of Angkor 
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Siem Reap was little more than a village when French explorers such 
as Henri Mouhot "re-discovered" Angkor in the 19th century. However, 
Furopean visitors had visited the temple ruins much earlier, 
including Anténio da Madalenain 1586. In 1901, the Ecole francaise 
d'Extréme-Orient (EFEO) (‘French School of the Far East') began a long 
association with Angkor by funding an expedition into Siam to the Bayon. 
The EFEO took responsibility for clearing and restoring the whole site. In 
the same year, the first Western tourists arrived in Angkor, a total of about 
200 in just three months. Angkor had been "rescued" from the jungle and 
was assuming its place in the modern world. 


Grand Hotel d'Angkor, built in the mid-1920s. 

With the acquisition of Angkor by the French in 1907 following a Franco- 
Siamese treaty, Siem Reap began to grow. The Grand Hotel d'Angkor 
opened in 1929 and the temples of Angkor became one of Asia's leading 
draws until the late-1960s, when civil war kept tourists away. In 1975, the 
population of Siem Reap, like all other Cambodian cities and towns, was 
driven into the countryside by the communist Khmer Rouge. 


Siem Reap's recent history is colored by the horror of the brutal Khmer 
Rouge regime. Since Pol Pot's death in 1998, however, relative stability and 
a rejuvenated tourist industry have revived the city and province. 


Royal Residence, Siem Reap 
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Siem Reap now serves as a small gateway town to the world heritage site of 
Angkor Wat. In recent years, the city has regularly ranked in the top ten for 
"Best Destination" lists produced by entities such as 
TripAdvisor, Wanderlust Magazine, and Travel+Leisure 


The Siem Reap River is a river flowing through Siem Reap Province, in 
north-west Cambodia. 


ma Pp 
Dead and Living Barays of Cambodia 


The West Baray or Baray Teuk Thla ("clear water reservoir") is a baray, 
or reservoir, at Angkor, Cambodia, oriented east-west and located just west 
of the walled city Angkor Thom. Rectangular in shape and measuring 
approximately 7.8 by 2.1 kilometers, the West Baray is the largest baray at 
Angkor and one of the largest handcut water reservoirs on Earth, 
"Il possessing a current maximum capacity of 12 to 14 billion gallons of 
water (53 million m°). Its waters are contained by tall earthen dikes 
measuring 39 feet in heightIn the center of the baray is the West Mebon, a 
Hindu temple built on an artificial island. 
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Construction of the baray probably began in the 11th Century during the 
reign of KingSuryavarman JIand was_ finished later under 
King Udayadityavarman II. 

The Angkorian engineers who created the West Baray appear to have in 
places incorporated earlier construction. The east dike, for instance, 
appears to be largely a section of a dike that enclosed the capital city of 
King Yasovarman, which had the Phnom Bakheng temple at its center. In 
other places, the baray obliterated or submerged earlier human-made sites. 
The south dike, for instance, partially buried a brick pyramid temple, Ak 
Yum. And the western floor of the baray appears to have once been 
inhabited—archeological work has found wall bases, steps, and pottery 
shards there. An inscription stele discovered in the area, dating from 713 
A.D., offers further evidence of earlier settlement, defining rice fields that 
were offered to a queen Jayadevi. 

Early French experts believed the West Baray to have functioned as a vast 
holding tank for water that fed irrigation canals in dry times, allowing 
multiple crops of rice each year. Many later studies, however, theorize that 
the baray had mainly symbolic functions, serving as a vast earthly depiction 
of the Hindu Sea of Creation, with the West Mebon temple at its center. 


In modern times, an irrigation lock was built in the baray's southern dike, 
raising the water level and allowing provision of water to fields to the south. 
Today the baray retains water in its western end year-round. In the rainy 
season, water advances to the eastern dike. 

With clear, still waters, the baray today is a popular place for swimming and 
boat rides by local residents. It has occasionally served as a landing site for 
seaplanes. 


The East Baray, or Yashodharatataka, is a now-dry baray, or artificial 
body of water, at Angkor, Cambodia, oriented east-west and located just 
east of the walled city Angkor Thom. It was built around the year 900 AD 
during the reign of King Yasovarman. Fed by the Siem Reap River flowing 
down from the Kulen Hills, it was the second-largest baray in the Angkor 
region (after the West Baray) and one of the largest handcut water 
reservoirs on Earth, measuring roughly 7.5 by 1.8 kilometers and holding 
over 50 million cubic meters of water. Stones bearing inscriptions that mark 
the construction of the baray have been found at all four of its corners. The 
labour and organization necessary for its construction were staggering: Its 
dikes contain roughly 8 million cubic meters of fill. 


Scholars are divided on the purpose of this and other barays. By some 
theories, they held water for irrigation, but no inscription has been found 
mentioning such a function. Other theories say that barays served primarily 
a symbolic purpose in Khmer religious life, representing the seas of creation 
that surround Mount Meru, home of the Hindu gods. 
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The East Baray today contains no water; farmers till crops on its bed. But its 
outlines remain clearly visible in satellite photographs. In the middle of the 
baray is the East Mebon temple, located on elevated ground that was an 
island in the days when the baray contained water. 
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The central pond at Neak Pean 


Neak Pean (or Neak Poan) ("the entwined serpents") 
at Angkor, Cambodia is an artificial island with a Buddhist temple on a 
circular island in Jayatataka Baray, which was associated with Preah 
Khan temple, built during the reign of King Jayavarman VII. It is the 
"Mebon" of the Preah Khan baray (the "Jayatataka" of the inscription). 


Some historians believe that Neak Pean represents Anavatapta, a mythical 
lake in the Himalayas whose waters are thought to cure all illness. The 
name is derived from the sculptures of snakes (Naga) running around the 
base of the temple structure, neak being the Khmer rendering of the 
Sanskrit naga. "They are Nanda and Upananda, two nagas traditionally 
associated with Lake Anavatapta." 


Neak Pean was originally designed for medical purposes (the ancients 
believed that going into these pools would balance the elements in the 
bather, thus curing disease); it is one of the many hospitals that Jayavarman 
VII built. It is based on the ancient Hindu belief of balance. Four connected 
pools represent Water, Earth, Fire and Wind. Each is connected to the 
central water source, the main tank, by a stone conduit "presided over by 
one of Four Great Animals (maha ajaneya pasu) namely Elephant, Bull, 
Horse, and Lion, corresponding to the north, east, south, and west 
quarters....The stone conduits in the little pavilions are fashioned to 
represent the heads of the Four Great Animals...the only exception being 
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that on the east, which represents a human head instead of a bull's." 
Originally, four sculptures stood on the floor of the lake. The only remaining 
statue is that of the horse Balaha, a form of the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 
saving sailors from the ogresses of Tamradvipa. The temple on the lake was 
originally dedicated to Avalokitesvara. Willetts believed that "this is 
Jayavarman as he would have wished to have appeared to his people" 


Zhou Daguan refers to Neak Pean in his visit to Angkor in the late 13th 
centu 
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